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In two studies, we intend to investigate whether spirituality can explain 
the relationship between intrinsic religious orientation (IRO) and emotional 
intelligence (EI). Seventy-three worshipping houses-going adults, aged 18- 
56, had participated in the study. Data was collected by employing Intrinsic 
Scale of Religious Orientation Scale, Spirituality Assessment Scale, and 
the Schutte Self-Report Emotional Intelligence Test. Our first study 
discovered that IRO is not a significant predictor of EI. Nevertheless, 
Bootstrap analysis with 5000 samples and 95% interval confidence indicated 
that spirituality fully mediated the link between intrinsic religious orientation 
and emotional intelligence in our second study. In other words, without high 
level of spirituality one’s religious orientation does not significantly predict 





Religiosity their emotional intelligence. Limitation and suggestion are discussed at 
Spirituality the end of the paper. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Emotional Intelligence (EI) is a term first used by Salovey and Mayer in 1990 [1-3]. In general, EI is 
conceptually and operationally defined in two distinct approaches: ability EI and trait EI [4]. Ability EI refers 
to the ability to perceive, understand and manage one’s emotions and the emotions of others, as well as 
the ability to utilize emotion in enhancing one’s thought and behaviour [5]. It is also suggested that 
emotionally intelligent individuals are competent in four domains namely self-awareness, self-management, 
social awareness as well as social skills; they can use them effectively in different situations [6]. 
Seen as a form of cognitive-emotional ability, it is assessed through tests that measure one’s maximum 
performance [7]. On the other hand, trait EI is conceptualized as a cluster of self-perceived traits, such as 
empathy and self-esteem, that is emotion-related, “located at lower levels of personality hierarchies” [8]. It is 
based on one’s subjective perception of one’s emotional ability [9]. In contrast with ability EI, trait EI is 
measured through self-reported or personality-like scales [4]. 

Drawing the attention of psychologists, EI is said to be a more important determiner of success than 
the conventional intelligence [10]. According to past research, EI has found to be positively correlated to job 
performance [11, 12], academic performance [13, 14] and effective leadership [15]. Furthermore, people with 
higher EI were reported to be more likely to interact better in social environment and develop higher social 
relationship quality [16]. Their ability to understand and utilize emotion helps them in their organization, 
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such as workplaces and schools, where they can help in creating a positive social environment, as well as 
encouraging others positively [17]. Most importantly, EI is positively correlated to life satisfaction [18], 
self-esteem [19], and mental health [20]. The few aforementioned studies indicated the significance of EI 
development in educational institutions, families, and general societies. In order to obtain further knowledge 
in developing EI, it is also significant to know the factors of EI; through this current study, we investigate 
two factors that have been reported to have positive relationship to EI, namely religiosity and spirituality. 

Emotion has been reported to be closely related to religiosity and spirituality [21]; the link can be 
justified because in among its believers, religion is considered as the centre of life that contributes 
a significant amount of influences thoughts and attitudes on daily life experiences, as well as their emotional 
experiences [22]. In line with that, religiosity and spirituality had been reported to lead to greater subjective 
happiness and increasing one’s subjective well-being [23]. Besides that, it was found that spirituality 
positively predicted resilience and positive emotions [24]. In line with that, it was also reported shown that 
positive emotions that are self-transcendent such as love and gratitude mediated the relationship between 
religiosity/spirituality and well-being [25]. 

In relation to EI, it was suggested that religious teachings and close emotional experience with 
the Divine Being might affect our emotional manifestation and regulation [26]. Such religious teachings and 
practices often serve as a means for the believers to buffer against different life situations [21]. 
Through involvement in religion, religious individuals tend to be better at coping with life situation by 
putting their trust in a higher power as well as searching for spiritual and social support from people or 
leaders of the same religion [27]. They also learned to see negative circumstances in a positive light by 
attaching meaning to their daily encounters [28]. In other words, religious individual will have the tendency 
to attribute negative life events as a lesson or challenge from the Divine Being that would eventually help 
them in becoming a better person [29]. In a study done by Vishkin et al. [22], it was found that religious 
people tend to engage in cognitive reappraisal more frequently and it was found to be effective. 
Additionally, the researchers found that the frequent and effective application of such emotion-regulating 
strategy helps in contributing to the greater experiences of positive affect [30]. With that, the present study 
intends to investigate the predictive relationship between religiosity, spirituality and emotional intelligence. 

Since 1990’s, spirituality has slowly emerged as a variable distinct from religiosity [31]. 
While it was being used interchangeably with religiosity, disctinction between spirituality and religiosity has 
gained its own attention and interest of various studies. In general, religion refers to institutionalized belief 
systems which includes practices of rituals and reading of specific sacred transcriptions in relation to 
a Divine Being [29]. On the other hand, spirituality is viewed as the personal search of an existential meaning 
or the ultimate purpose of life and/or a personal feeling of close connection with a Higher Power [32]. 
According to Howden [33], spirituality is shown through four dimensions, namely (a) unifying 
inter-connectedness with self, others, universe and/or the Ultimate Being, (b) searching for purpose and 
meaning in life, (c) finding empowerment, or feeling capable and at ease through innerness or inner resources 
when going through difficulties in life, and (d) transcendence, the ability to reach for experiences that are 
beyond the usual and the ability for self-healing. Spiritual people tend to develop close and meaningful 
connection with the Higher Power, and they tend to attribute life encounters to the Higher Power in search 
for life’s meaning [34]. Such pursuit of meaning or Deity is not necessarily bounded by religious practice or 
rituals, or a religious organization [35]. In other words, religion often includes spirituality whereas 
spirituality can be sought through or without involving in religion [36]. This can be demonstrated clearly by 
people who claims to be spiritual but at the same time did not identify themselves as religious [37, 38]. 

In conjunction with the definition of religious orientation explained by Allport and Ross [39], 
spirituality can be differentiated better from religiosity; religious orientation is the degree one lives out his or 
her religion. People with extrinsic religious orientation (ERO) uses religion as a way to obtain personal goals, 
such as social support, financial support, political support, and other non-spiritual objectives; individuals with 
intrinsic religious orientation (IRO), however, place less focus on the needs of themselves, live with 
the religion and embrace the teachings completely. They are motivated to live and understand life through 
their religious belief [40]. Though their own needs such as money and emotions might influence their lives, 
they strive to make their own goal in concordance with their religious teachings and beliefs [39]. That is to 
say, engagement in religious organization, rituals, or practices not necessary guarantee spirituality as some 
religious individuals may not be religious for the sake of religion, but for some self-centred reasons [35]. 

It was suggested that relationship between religiosity and EI tend to be unstable; Van Dyke and 
Elias [41] reported negative correlation between religiosity and self-reported EI, whereas, Lowicki and 
Zajenkowski [42] suggested that religiosity was positively correlated with ability EI but not trait EI. 
However, by applying the religious orientation concept of Allport and Ross [39], there seems to be 
a consistent finding on the relationship between religious orientation and EI. According to the past research, 
IRO shows a significant positive correlation with self-reported EI and negative correlational relationship 
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between ERO with self-reported EI [43, 44]. In other words, people who utilize religion for their personal 
non-spiritual benefits tend to be emotionally less intelligent. This relationship could be due to the increase of 
engagement in religious practices and ministry by people with higher IRO [43]. Having exposed to religious 
practices and societies which often involved service of compassion and care, they gradually become more 
aware of one’s emotions and of others and are able to regulate emotions more efficiently [4, 44]. 
Additionally, it was also suggested that people with higher IRO are better at perceiving and understanding 
emotions as they are often spiritually more matured [45]. On top of that, Łowicki and Zajenkowski [42] used 
the ability test of EI for his study and found the negative correlation between ERO and both ability and trait 
EI. In contrast with the past studies, there is no significant relationship between IRO and EI [42]. 
As suggested, the inconsistency might be explained by the differences among the culture of different 
denominations of religions, and even inter-regligions, such as different denominations of Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity [42]. The insignificant link between IRO and EI can be further explained in the case of 
Christianity denomination differences, where the Catholics, whose denomination usually value religiosity 
through religious practices, rituals and traditions, tend to report a lower IRO as compared to Protestants who 
usually seek to understand religion at a more independent approach [46]. Thus, self-reporting religiosity can 
be depending on how each participant interpret religiosity, either external or internal, as well as either ritual- 
based (e.g. how many times in a month they visited worshipping houses) or faith-based (How true they 
believe in the divine power). 

On the other hand, spirituality has reported to be correlated with EI. Geula [47] reported that 
the emotional connection with a divine entity is related to one’s spiritual well-being. Moreover, 
such emotional connection could help one to go through negative events as the practice of spirituality allows 
them to attach meaning and hope to different encounters, promoting positive state of mind [48]. Besides that, 
de Souza [38] also suggested that spirituality is closely linked to empathy. It was said that spirituality, 
defined as having a deep connection with self and others, helps one to be able to identify and share 
the feelings of others [49, 38]. Moreover, Tang, Hölzel, & Posner [50] reported that brain regions that 
regulate emotion changed structurally and functionally through spiritual practices like mindfulness 
meditation. Through meditation, empathy can be cultivated as it helps one in understanding the emotions of 
others [51]. Given that empathy was known as one of the important features of EI, it was suggested that 
spirituality is associated with EI [52, 53, 10]. Findings of Lee Flores, Green, Duncan and 
Carmody-Bubb [54], and Miguel-Rojas, Vílchez-Quevedo and Reyes-Bossio [55], suggested that daily 
spiritual experiences and spirituality has positive correlation with trait EI. Further analysis showed that self- 
consciousness, one of the spiritual dimensions, was significantly and positively associated with emotional 
regulation and understanding aspect of EI [55]; spiritual practices help one to be aware of one’s own 
emotional state, which in turn helps him or her to understand and regulate emotions better. 

Past studies on EI related to spirituality and IRO suggested the necessity of investigating both 
spirituality and religiosity as a model predicting EI. Not only that spirituality has gradually become 
a construct differ from religiosity, past research showed that spirituality might be replacing religiosity as 
more people began to identify themselves as spiritual than religious [38, 56, 57]. Given that, it is important to 
study how the interaction of both variables influence EI to improve the theoretical understanding of 
the relationship between IRO and EI, as well as to widen the knowledge regarding the possible means of 
developing EI. The current research, therefore, aims to investigate whether IRO and spirituality would 
significantly predict EI. In the study, questionnaires regarding IRO, spirituality and EI would be given to 
the participants to complete. In conjunction with the past studies, it was hypothesized that intrinsic religious 
orientation and spirituality would significantly predict emotional intelligence. 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 
2.1. Participants 

Result of G*power analysis suggested that at least 68 participants were needed for this study to 
achieve effect size = .15, a = .05, and Power = .80. Purposive sampling method was employed to recruit 73 
participants were recruited from as they were required to be worshipping house-going adults, (47 females and 
26 males), age ranged between 18 to 56 years old (M = 27.42, SD = 10.28). The actual number of participants 
were 89; however, in order to ensure the quality of the data, 16 participants were excluded due to 
the demographic issues and conflict of interests. A google link along with the description and requirements of 
the study was posted on social media platforms: Facebook and WhatsApp. After reading the post, 
participants voluntarily participate in the study as they meet the requirements stated by clicking into 
the google link and answering the questionnaires in the link. 
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2.2. Materials and procedure 

As operationally defined, IRO is known by the total score obtained from the Intrinsic Scale of 
Religious Orientation Scale (ROS) on a 9-points Likert scale, where the higher the score indicates higher 
IRO [39, 58]. Spirituality is measured through the total score obtained from the Spirituality Assessment 
Scale [33] on a 6-points Likert scale, where the higher the total score indicates higher spirituality, whereas EI 
is operationally defined as the total score obtained from the Schutte Self-Report Emotional Intelligence Test 
(SREIT) by Schutte et al. [59] on a 5-point Likert scale, where the higher the score indicates higher EI. 

A google link was extracted after the google form including the informed consent form, 
demographic questionnaire, Intrinsic Scale of ROS, SAS and SREIT was constructed. It was then posted 
along with a brief description of the study as well as the requirements to participate in the study on two social 
media platforms, namely Facebook and WhatsApp, after gaining approval of the admin if it was a social 
media group page. Participants interested in joining the study would then click on the link posted. They were 
first presented with the informed consent form which inform them on the purpose and requirements of 
the study, and also their rights as a participant when they clicked on the link. As they met the requirement 
and agreed to take part in the study, they were required to check on the “I Agree” box to continue with 
the study. After that, participants were required to fill in the demographic questionnaire, Intrinsic Scale of 
ROS, SAS, and SREIT. The whole process should be no longer than 45 minutes. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
3.1. Study one 

The aim of this study is to investigate the predictive relationship of IRO, spirituality and EI; thus, 
the data obtained from the participants were further examined using Forced Entry Multiple Linear 
Regression. Participants’ scores on IRO was obtained through adding the scores of each item on the IRO 
scale, where the higher the score indicate higher total IRO. Likewise, the sum of each item of the SAS scale 
was also calculated as a measurement of participants’ spirituality score, where the higher the total score 
indicate higher spirituality. Participants? score on self-reported EI was then obtained through totalling 
the scores of each item on the SREIT scale after reversing the score for item 5, 28 and 33. The higher 
the total score on the SREIT scale indicates better emotional intelligence. The data are presented in Table 1 
and Table 2. 


Table 1. Mean scores for spirituality, intrinsic religious orientation and emotional intelligence 








M SD N 
Emotional Intelligence 125.29 10.42 73 
Intrinsic Religious Orientation 62.34 12.24 73 
Spirituality 128.16 19.67 73 





Table 2. Summary of forced entry regression analysis for intrinsic religious orientation and spirituality 
predicting emotional intelligence (N = 73) 








b B t p 
Constant 76.61 13.85  .000 
Intrinsic Religious Orientation -.13 -.15 -1.55 .126 
Spirituality 44 83 8.69 000 





IRO = Intrinsic Religious Orientation; b = unstandardized beta coefficient; # = standardized beta 
coefficient; R = .76; R? = .57; F(2,70) = 46.84, p < .001 


As shown in Table 2, the overall model of IRO (M = 62.34, SD = 12.24) and spirituality (M = 
128.16, SD = 19.67) significantly predicted 57.2% of the variance in EI (M = 125.29, SD = 10.42), R? = .57, 
F (2,70) = 46.84, p < .001. 

However, looking further into the analysis, IRO was not a significant predictor of EI when 
controlling for spirituality, 8 = -.15, (70) = -1.55, p =.126. Spirituality was a significant predictor of EI when 
controlling for IRO, £ = .83, t(70) = 8.69, p < .001. The regression equation in this study is Emotional 
Intelligence = 76.61 + (-.13 x IRO) + (44 x Spirituality). Given that IRO was found to be insignificant 
predictor of EI when controlling for spirituality, the relationship of IRO and spirituality in addition to 
the initial study. The analysis of standard residuals showed that there were two outliers as the standard 
residual values did not stay between negative and positive three, Std. Residual Min = -3.08, Std. Residual 
Max = 2.14. Therefore, the research decided to remove the outliers, which were participant 7 and 31, to 
continue the analysis. Table 3, Table 4, and Table 5 showed the results before and after the removal 
of outliers. 
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Table 3. Residuals statistics* before the removal of outliers 








Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation N 
Predicted Value 83.28 144.56 128.16 11.366 73 
Residual -49.775 34.583 .000 16.049 73 
Std. Predicted Value -3.949 1.442 .000 1.000 73 
Std. Residual -3.080 2.140 .000 .993 73 





Dependent Variable: Spirituality 


Table 4. Residuals statistics* after the removal of outliers 








Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation N 
Predicted Value 106.34 144.30 129.65 9.462 71 
Residual -38.108 34.051 .000 15.048 71 
Std. Predicted Value -2.463 1.549 .000 1.000 71 
Std. Residual -2.514 2.247 .000 993 71 





*Dependent Variable: Spirituality 


Table 5. Mean scores for spirituality and intrinsic religious orientation 








Intrinsic Religious Orientation 


Spirituality 


63.01 
129.65 


SD N 
10.97 71 
17.78 71 





After removing the outliers, the analysis of standard residuals showed increased in minimum and 
maximum values of standard residual, Std. Residual Min = -2.51, Std. Residual Max = 2.25. By visually 
inspecting the scatterplot of IRO against spirituality (Figure 1), the assumption of linearity between IRO and 
spirituality was met. 


Figure 1. Assumption of linearity for internal religious orientation predicting spirituality 
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Furthermore, assumption of no multicollinearity was tested, and the results are depicted in Table 6 
for correlations and Table 7 for coefficient. 


Table 6. Correlations 





Spirituality IRO 





Pearson CorrelationSpirituality 1.000 .532 
IRO .532 1.000 
Sig. (1-tailed) Spirituality ‘ .000 
IRO -000 
N Spirituality 71 71 
IRO 71 71 





Table 7. Coefficients? 





Collinearity Statistics 
Model Tolerance VIF 
1(Constant) 
IRO 1.000 1.000 
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Given that the tolerance value is more than 0.2 and the VIF value is lesser than 10, the assumption 
of no multicollinearity was met, Tolerance = 1.00 and VIF = 1.00. 1. The final result of the regression 
analysis is summarized in Table 8 


Table 8. Summary of simple linear regression analysis for intrinsic religious orientation predicting 
spirituality (N = 71) 








b B t p 
Constant 75.29 7.13 .000 
Intrinsic Religious Orientation; .86 .53 5.22 .000 





b = unstandardized beta coefficient; 2 = standardized beta coefficient; R = .53; R? = .28; F(1,69) = 27.28, p < .001 


Table 8 showed that the model of IRO (M = 63.01, SD = 10.97) significantly predicted spirituality 
(M = 129.65, SD = 17.78), F(1,69) = 27.28, p < .001. IRO explained 28.3% of the variance of spirituality, R? 
= .28. IRO was a significant predictor of spirituality, 8 = .53, t(69) = 5.22, p < .001. As shown in the result, 
the regression equation is Spirituality = 75.29 + (.86 x IRO). 


3.2. Conclusion of study one 

Findings of our first study indicated that when counted individually, spirituality significantly 
predicts EI, while IRO does not. However, as mentioned in Table 8, spirituality is significantly predicted by 
IRO. Further explanation is required at this point, because while spirituality predicts EI, one will not be 
spiritual without IRO; yet IRO does not significantly predict EI. Study two was conducted in order to 
investigate how the the interaction of IRO and spirituality works in predicting EI. 


3.3. Study two 

Using the same dataset, total effect of IRO and spirituality against EI is being tested. A mediation 
model was chosen because there was evidence that IRO significantly predicts EI in the context of this study 
(Table 8); which means that one might not be spiritual without having religious orientation internally. 
A bootstrap analysis with 5000 samples and 95% interval confidence was chosen due to the robustness of 
the analysis method. PROCESS Macro within SPSS was utilized in order to conduct the analysis, and 
Table 9 summarized the results. 


Table 9. Multiple regression among the variables 








R2 t B P LLCI ULCI 
Total: IRO as a model — EI .11 2.97 .28  .004 .093 .047 
Direct: IRO— EI -1.55 -.13 13 -.29 04 
Boot SE Boot LLCI Boot ULCI 
Indirect: IRO — Spirituality—EI Al .093 24 .60 





Table 9 depicted that the total effect of IRO as a model (together with spirituality) on EI was 
significant, and one increment of the model IRO predicts the 0.28 points of EI. However, when spirituality is 
taken out from the equation, IRO lost its significance in predicting EI. At the last row of the Table 9, it was 
shown that spirituality can explain the link between IRO and EI. Thus, it can be concluded that religiosity is 
not a significant predictor of EI without spirituality; in other words, religious or not, people can still be 
emotionally intelligence when they develop a sense of spirituality. The second conclusion to be drawn is that 
IRO can only predict EI when mediated by spirituality; in other words, people who are religious without 
actually being spiritual will not likely to have their EI affected by their religiosity. 

Results of our first study suggested that spirituality was a significant predictor of EI while Internal 
Religious Orientation was not. This finding is consistent with the past studies, such as the ones by Lee Flores 
et al. [54] and Miguel-Rojas et al [55]. One of the possible explanations for this result of the current study is 
that spirituality had found to be positively correlated with empathy, which is one of the main characteristics 
of EI [49, 38, 51, 10]. Furthermore, past research also suggested that spiritual practices (e.g. meditating or 
praying) could also help one in generating meaning and hope as well as getting consolation in different 
encounters, which subsequently promote positive emotions [48, 21]. The positive emotions were probably 
linked to facets of trait EI like optimism and stress management, which eventually increase the overall EI [8]. 
Given that EI components include emotion regulation and emotion awareness, spirituality, which includes 
understanding of the connectedness between oneself, the environment and to a Divine Being, could also 
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increase FI as it helps one to realize and understand one’s own emotions and, in turn, helping one in 
regulating his or her emotions [55]. 

On the other hand, it was found that IRO did not significantly predict EI when spirituality was 
controlled. This is inconsistent with the past studies which found that IRO does significantly predicts EI. 
With that, few factors could be considered in explaining the results. First of all, most past research studied 
how IRO alone influence EI without taking into consideration of spirituality. Dooley et al. [56], suggested 
that although there might be a clear distinction between the definition of religiosity and spirituality 
by the scholar, most participants did not measure their religiosity based on ceremonial attendance or 
the degree to which they fit into their religious affiliation. Furthermore, past research showed that although 
there are arguments that spirituality is different from religion, the distinction is still not very well-defined 
[57]. Adding to that, some variables of religiosity and spirituality were found to be correlated, while some of 
them were not [36]. It was suggested that people with higher IRO tend to have higher spiritual maturity 
which helps them in perceiving and understanding emotions [43]. Thus, as they were participating in studies 
which investigate IRO as the only predictor of EI (where spirituality was not controlled for), they might take 
spirituality into consideration unconsciously since the terms religiosity and spirituality are often used 
interchangeably [56]. 

Besides that, participating in religious rituals or practices, like prayer and worshipping, would 
sometimes act as a means for people to develop their spirituality; that is to say, even though one could have 
been religious for the sake of social, financial, or other needs, it could also probably be one’s way of 
expressing spirituality especially for individuals with higher IRO [36]. Accordingly, individuals with higher 
IRO often crave to understand faith; this craving, then, serve as a great motivator for them to develop 
a strong connection with a Divine Being who would guide them and provide them with meaning in life [56]. 
On top of that, people with higher IRO showed increase of engagement in their instiutions which sometimes 
involve spiritual teachings and helping the society in need [43]. By involving themselves such activities, it is 
possible that spiritual value like being compassionate and empathetic could be cultivated which eventually 
help them in improving EI [43, 60]. Furthermore, not only that the past research had found a significant 
positive correlation between IRO and spirituality, the current study and past studies also showed that IRO 
significantly predicted spirituality [61]. Therefore, past research which shows IRO significantly predicted EI 
may be due to spirituality as the underlying mechanism; hence, when spirituality was controlled in the study, 
IRO did not significantly predict EI. 


4. CONCLUSION 

The results of our second study indicated that spirituality explains the positive link between IRO and 
EI. In other words, without spirituality, IRO does not significantly predict EI. This finding might bridge 
the gap between the previous studies about religiosity (IRO) and spirituality without having to neglect 
the difference between the two factors. 

It can be concluded that when religiosity and spirituality are taken as totally different factor, people 
can be categorized as religious but not spiritual, spiritual but not religious, religious and spiritual, or not 
spiritual and not religious. Our second study indicated that spiritual individuals, regardless they are religious 
or not, would likely to be emotionally intelligent. At the same time, non-spiritual individuals, despite they are 
highly religious, tend to be less likely emotionally intelligent. 

Result of both study one and study two suggested that in order to improve EI, the emphasize of 
spiritual development holds more meaning than focusing solely on understanding religion as well as 
engaging in religious practices and rituals. As EI was found to be an important factor contributing to success 
in life, and the increase of job and academic performance, schools and organization could provide courses on 
spiritual development or implement spiritual practices without having any emphasize on certain belief 
system. Furthermore, organizations and educational institutions could prioritize on encouraging the practices 
of spiritual values such as being compassionate, respectful, humble, grateful, and honest to cultivate positive 
working environment and endorse teamwork within the institution as it may improve the students’ EI instead 
of emphasizing in religious ceremonial knowledges. This would then reduce the internal conflict among 
students, educational stakeholders, and the society in general, as people with higher EI tends to be more 
prosocial, have higher self-esteem, and have better work attitudes. 

Nevertheless, the second study also indicated that spirituality is significantly predicted by IRO. 
This means that religious institutions can also play their roles in improving the EI of their members by 
emphasizing on IRO instead of the extrinsic religious orientation (ERO). Leaders of religious affiliation 
should also provide guidance and examples that they do not use religion as a way to obtain their personal 
interest, social support, or political objectives; instead, they should give examples of embracing the spiritual 
values and focus their teaching to encourage their followers to seek for further sense of spirituality. 
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Several limitations in the current study can be addressed to be taken into consideration. First of all, 
in order to avoid biases, we decided not to mention the religious affiliation of our participants. 
Despite reducing bias, this policy might decrease the meaningfulness of the findings due to the different 
nature of each belief system and the perception of the society towards each belief system. Second, most of 
the participants belong to one religious belief, and the rest of them were distributed to other religious beliefs 
and atheism. With that in mind, consideration might be put into conducting future research for certain 
religious belief system in order to obtain deeper understanding. 

Another limitation of this study lies within its statistical results. Despite it can be considered strong 
(B=.28), the total effect of IRO and spirituality can only explain 11% of the variance of the improvement of 
EI. This result suggested that there are larger percentage of variance that can be explained by other variables, 
which worth studying in the future. Furthermore, IRO can only explain 28% of the variance of t 
he improvement in spirituality; which means that religiosity is not the only factor that can increase 
the spirituality among individuals. This finding also suggested that people can be highly religious without 
being spiritual or people with high spirituality are not always devoted to any organized religious instiution. 
This statistical finding might lead to further sociological or social-psychological question whether one 
requires to know any religious teaching in order to be spiritual and develop higher EI, which is suggested to 
be studied in future research. 

Additionally, this study required participants to answer a few questionnaires where the first one 
contains 9 items, the second contains 28 items and the third one contains 33 items, participants may 
experience fatigue as the duration of the completion was relatively long. Moreover, it is also important to 
note that this was a self-reported study; people were usually more willing to identify themselves as spiritual 
rather than religious as being spiritual was seen to be positive and cool while religion was negatively 
connoted as people usually held a more skeptical view on religion. As a result, it is also possible that social 
desirability may influence the result as participants would tend to identify themselves as spiritual rather than 
religious. Hence, future research could use different means in measuring the components, such as including 
qualitative approach, to acquire a deeper understanding on participants’ views on spirituality and religiosity. 
Additionally, future research could also explore deeper into the relationship by measuring participants’ 
ability EI through testing their maximum performance as compared to measuring EI based on their subjective 
ratings on given statements. 
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